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ON THE APPLICATION OF GRAMMATICAL CATE- 
GORIES TO THE ANALYSIS OF DELUSIONS. 

Abstract. 
Remarks on Royce's sociological and logical influences. The general nature 
of Royce's logical seminary: choice of topics. As to the superposition of gram- 
matical upon psychiatric concepts, the reason for choosing delusions. Delu- 
sions in the Danvers symptom catalogue and their place in nosological entities. 
The neglect of delusions by logic and psychology. James's handling of de- 
lusions probably over-sensationalistic. Probable value of the psychopatho- 
logical point of view as illustrated in James's later work. Analysis of certain 
instances of somatic delusion. Analysis of certain instances of environmental 
and personal delusions. Contrasting results of the somatic and personal group 
analyses. Anatomical intimations that the frontal lobes are involved more espe- 
cially in disorder of personality. Function of impression more likely to employ 
posterior-lying nerve tissue; function of expression, anterior-lying. Two groups 
■of delusions in dementia praecox, one associated with frontal lobe anomalies or 
lesions, the other with parietal: the latter delusions fantastic. The pragmatic 
element in most delusions invites comparison with the grammatical categories of 
the verbs. Delbrttck vs. Wundt re grammar and psychology. Non-identity of 
these topics. The four fundamental moods (imperative, indicative, subjunctive, 
optative). Subjunctive the mood of will, optative that of wish. 'Stratified' 
development of these moods. Their relation to human character types. Relation 
of grammatical moods to logical modality (necessary, impossible, contingent, 
possible). Importance of getting a clear conception of beliefs from the point of 
view of the believer. Category of the voice (active, passive, middle). Situation 
passive with many hallucinations, perhaps reflexive in the case of Gedankenlaut- 
■werden. Involvement of the first person. Importance of distinguishing the second 
from the third person from the patient's point of view. Gender and number of 
persons involved in a delusional situation. Do essentially tetradic situations 
occur, at least where the number of persons involved is manifestly four? Tense- 
distinctions. Probability that most moods with special names in different lan- 
guages fall toward either the subjunctive (e. g., potential, conditional) or the opta- 
tive (e. g., desiderative, precative, jussive?). Pragmatic delusions as subjunctive 
4 precipitates.' Fantastic delusions as optative ' precipitates.' Summary. 



1AM peculiarly glad to speak here in honor of Royce. Es- 
pecially in recent years I have felt, in my professional work 
as neuropathologist and as psychiatrist, the effects of Royce's 
teaching, more particularly of his graduate teaching in the logical 
seminary, which I have followed omitting a few years only since 
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1897. I well remember when my training with James and Royce 
was regarded as something of a disability: it was questioned 
whether a man with philosophical antecedents could do the work 
of an interne in pathology! Nowadays we have pretty well 
worked through that period to one of greater tolerance. 

I want to illustrate in this paper a concrete effect of Royce's 
logical seminary through the employment of its comparative 
method in a certain special field of psychiatry wherein are to be 
applied some categories derived from a portion of the science of 
grammar. 

But first a word as to broader effects of Royce's work. I do 
not speak of his metaphysics, except as it has relation to the 
social consciousness. My colleague, Richard Cabot, has already 
to-day spoken of the Royce influence upon himself. In more 
limited ways, I must own to identical influences, making for a 
greater interest in social service than is common among physicians. 
And indeed the sociological influences of Royce have been wide, as 
may be seen in the chapter "Of Society" 1 in the fourth volume of 
Merz's A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, 
1914. Therein Merz sets forth how "no subject of philosophical 
or scientific interest has been more profoundly affected by it [the 
spirit of comprehension in opposition to that of definition, or as 
later termed, the 'synoptic' tendency] than the study of man in 
his individual and collective existence." After then speaking of 
new definitions of the social 'Together,' of the 'social self as 
opposed to the subjective, Merz ascribes to Royce "the clearest 
indication of this doctrine," quoting a passage from the papers of 
Royce contained in early volumes, 1 894-1 895, of this Review. 2 
I have no specialist's command of the history of these develop- 
ments, but I am sure that the history of Richard Cabot's justly 
famous campaign for social service could not be written without 
reference to Royce's work on the social consciousness. And I 
know personally that hardly a day passes at the Psychopathic 

1 Merz, J. T., A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, Vol. IV. 
Chap. X, "Of Society," p. 437. Blackwood, Edinburgh, 1904. 

2 Royce, J., "The External World and the Social Consciousness." Philos. 
Review, 3, 1894; and "Self Consciousness, Social Consciousness and Nature," 
ibid., 4, 1895. 
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Hospital in Boston without concrete exemplification of these 
interests as opposed to the purely medical. 1 

What I wish here to set forth is a matter of special psychiatric 
analysis whose scope and shape have been transformed by in- 
fluences, not so much of a sociological, as of a logical nature, 
drawn from Royce's seminary. That seminary has dealt with 
a great variety of topics from a comparative point of view, 
although the statistical sciences have not been neglected. Such 
widely contrasting points of view as those of L. J. Henderson 
(revolving about the considerations of his book on The Fitness 
of the Environment 2 ) and those of F. A. Woods (revolving about 
the considerations of his books on The Influence of Monarchy 
and Is War Diminishing?*) have been brought by their authors 
in the developmental state to the seminary. 

The topics of the Seminary over a long period of years have 
T)een well-nigh as wide in range as those of, e. g., Wundt's Logik, 6 
but their choice has not been governed by any principle such as 
that of Wundt's Logik or by any evident principle except that 
of the needs of a variety of workers who have for a variety of 
reasons been attracted to the Seminary. Accordingly, although 
the principle of a book like Wundt's majestic volumes on Logik 
is probably to some extent aprioristic, or at any rate governed 
by still more general metaphysical principles than those which 
the book itself sets forth, the topics of Professor Royce's Seminary 
have subjected themselves to no special principle; and this 
despite the fact that the seminary visitors and its moderator 
have often been tempted into metaphysical digressions. Aside 
from the personality of the leader, very possibly the effects of 
the thought of the late Charles S. Peirce and the late Professor 

1 (Southard, E. E., editor). Contributions from the Psychopathic Hospital (Depart- 
ment of the Boston State Hospital), Boston, Mass., 1913 and 1914. 

2 Henderson, L. J., The Fitness of the Environment, an Inquiry into the Biological 
Significance of the Properties of Matter, Macmillan, N. Y., 1913. 

s Woods, F. A., The Influence of Monarchs, Steps in a New Science of History, 
Macmillan, N. Y., 1913. 

4 Woods, F. A., and Baltzly, A., Is War Diminishing? A Study of the Prevalence 
of War in Europe from 1450 to the Present Day, Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1915. 

6 Wundt, W., Logik, Eine Untersuchung der Principien der Erkenntnis unter der 
Methoden wissenschaftlicher Forschung, 3 aufi., Stuttgart, Enke, 1903. 
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William James have been most in evidence; more particularly, 
perhaps, the effects of Peirce's thought. 

II. 

My special topic may be described as a grammar of delusions, 
or more exactly as an application of a portion of the logical 
classifications of grammar (and more especially the grammar of 
verbs) to a portion of the data of psychiatry, viz., delusions 
(and more especially certain delusions that I call pragmatic or 
parapragmatic to distinguish them from fantastic or more purely 
ideational delusions). The connotation of the term grammar 
is therefore not that of the elementary-and-therefore-simple-and- 
reliable, which the term receives in, say, Newman's Grammar of 
Assent or Pearson's Grammar of Science. 

My reason for choosing delusions as one member of the com- 
parative system which I proposed to employ as illustrative of the 
method of Royce's seminary was as follows. First, there was no 
doubt from an inspection of the records of state hospitals for 
the insane that delusions or false beliefs of many sorts were 
among the most frequent of psychopathic phenomena. Secondly, 
it did not appear that the topic had been taken up seriously 
either by logic or by psychology. 

First, to develop a little farther the frequency of delusions 
amongst the insane, I may refer to the data of the Danvers 
(Massachusetts) State Hospital symptom catalogue, unique I 
believe in its representativeness of routine records of com- 
paratively high standard. 1 Despite the fact that many patients 
do not exhibit definite delusions of a nature permitting accurate 
transcription, yet in some 17,000 cases of all sorts of mental 
disease examined at the Danvers State Hospital, period of 
1879 to 1913, 2 there were certainly no less than 5,000 cases in 
which the delusions were definite enough to permit being re- 
corded in the case history. No doubt this experience is the pre- 

1 Southard, E. E„ The Laboratory Work of the Danvers State Hospital, Hathorne, 
Massachusetts. With especial Relation to the Policy Formulated by Dr. Charles 
Whitney Page, Superintendent, 1888-1898, 1903-1910. 

2 Southard, E. E., A Study of Normal-looking Brains in Psychopathic Subjects, 
with Notes on Symptomatology (Danvers State Hospital Material) to be published. 
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vailing one, and no doubt more intensive histories would greatly 
augment the percentage of cases characterized at one time or 
other by delusions. 

Such figures of course far transcend the numbers of true 
'paranoiacs' (or even victims of paranoid forms of the dementia 
praecox of Kraepelin), and I should not wish to be understood 
to say that, in the 5000 or more Danvers cases, delusions formed 
the head and center of the mental diseases in question. 

Yet the number of actual entities (in the medical sense of this 
term as a kind of collection of symptoms) in which delusions do 
form a central feature makes a formidable list. I may limit 
myself to the following actual or possible entities: paranoia, 
the paranoid form of dementia praecox, and the somewhat closely 
allied paraphrenia of Kraepelin's recent formula, the so-called 
acute alcoholic hallucinosis, or insanity of alcoholic origin, a 
number of forms of pre-senile psychoses, some forms of senile 
psychoses, to say nothing of various forms of syphilitic mental 
disease, as also manic depressive psychosis, various mild or 
severe psychopathic conditions not ordinarily considered to 
amount to frank mental disease, and even such apparently 
remote entities, or groups of entities, as are found under the 
caption of epilepsy and feeblemindedness. 

So much will suffice to show the frequency of delusions among 
psychopaths and the probable magnitude of the problem for 
the science of psychiatry. I need not here discuss the some- 
what large psychiatric literature of delusions. I confess that 
the literature in question has struck me as a little barren or at 
best the threshing over of old straw by the application of cate- 
gories borrowed, e. g., from Herbart or Wundt to material that 
neither had ever concretely considered. 

Secondly, to develop a little farther the logical and psycho- 
logical neglect of the topic. The logic of fallacies, e. g., in Alfred 
Sidgwick's excellent work, 1 makes not the slightest draught upon 
psychiatric data, not merely perhaps because the delusions of 

1 Sidgwick, A., Fallacies, a View of Logic from the Practical Side, The Inter- 
national Scientific Series, Appleton, N. Y., 1884. Distinction and the Criticism of 
Beliefs, Longmans, Green, London, 1892. 
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the insane are not prominently fallacious (at least some of the 
most serious and important of insane delusions) but because a 
logician would never spontaneously think of going to psychiatry 
for logical material. 

But also and more markedly perhaps, it would be somewhat 
easy to show that delusions, especially of the insane, have been 
too largely neglected by the psychologists. Even James, in 
whose work may be seen remarkable influences of his psycho- 
pathological point of view, deals with delusions of the insane in a 
very few brief pages. 1 For example, he cites insane delusions 
along with alternating selves and mediumships as a type of 
abnormal alterations in the self, quoting Ribot upon our person- 
ality and Griesinger upon the 'doubleness' of self, of the 
' struggle of the old self against new discordant forms of exper- 
ience,' 'the opposition of the conscious me's,' etc. Again, 
James quotes from Krishaber a case of the well-known meta- 
physical type of delusions with feelings of unreality. In a foot- 
note to his chapter on the perception of things, James quotes a 
list of certain special delusions given by Clouston, suggesting 
that in many cases "there are certain theories which the patients 
invent to account for their abnormal bodily sensations," " that in 
other cases they are due to hallucinations of hearing and sight." 
James here also defines a delusion "as a false opinion about a 
matter of fact which need not necessarily involve, though it 
often does involve, false perceptions of sensible things." 

How rationalistic, nay sensationalistic, are these latter de- 
finitions just quoted from James! The point is urged that the 
data of reasoning are as it were poisoned at the sensory source. 
Theories are invented, or hallucinations supply data. 

This, as it seems to me, over-rationalistic account of delusions 
is the more remarkable in James because the whole trend of his 
thinking was surely bent by his medical or psychopathological 
point of view. Those of us who have confidence in the psycho- 
pathological method may indeed feel that the key to a thorough- 
going theory of belief may be found in a study of delusions; 
namely, of false beliefs. 

1 James, W., The Principles of Psychology, Henry Holt, N. Y., 1890, Vol. II , 
Chap. XIX, "The Perception of 'Things,'" footnote, p. 114. 
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I should like to dwell on the James point of view here, because 
I think his progress subsequent to the Principles of Psychology 
and culminating in The Varieties of Religious Experience 1 shows 
a drawing-away from the sensationalistic point of view to a very- 
overt voluntarism, under which, had James considered the prob- 
lem of delusions, he might well have dealt with them as perver- 
sions of will rather than false conceptions or conceptions based 
on false perceptions, hallucinations, or strange bodily sen- 
sations. 

It is difficult not to think that the logical method at the bottom 
of James 's Varieties of Religious Experience is not essentially the 
method of psychopathology despite the careful guarding of the 
point of view from certain misconstructions in the initial chapter 
of that work, entitled "Religion and Neurology." As when 
James states concerning the phenomena of religious experience 
that "When I handle them biologically and psychologically as if 
they were mere curious facts of individual history, some of you 
may think it a degradation to so sublime a subject and may even 
suspect me, until my purpose gets more fully expressed, of de- 
liberately seeking to discredit the religious side of life." James, 
it will be remembered, furnishes a concrete example in George 
Fox, pointing out that whereas the Quaker religion, which he 
founded, is something which it is impossible to overpraise, yet 
Fox's mind was unsound, and from the point of view of his 
nervous constitution, he was a psychopath or "detraque of the 
deepest dye." 

To be sure, we do not need to guard the results of an analysis 
of insane delusions with such cautious remarks as the above 
concerning the psychopathic varieties of religious experience. 
Yet I am inclined to believe that whether or no the point of view 
of psychopathology is more important than that of the classical 
psychology in the analysis of belief, at any rate the possible 
contributions of psychopathology have been singularly neglected. 

Accordingly, some years ago I started some superficial and 

1 James, W., The Varieties of Religious Experience, A Study in Human Nature. 
Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion delivered at Edinburgh in 1901- 
1902. Longmans, Green, London, 1902. 
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orienting analyses of delusional material, 1 the results of which I 
wish to present briefly here, partly to show the general nature of 
the material. 

My first systematic work dealt with somatic delusions 2 and 
the result was decidedly sensationalistic and quite aptly illus- 
trated James's remark above quoted concerning " theories which 
the patients invent to account for their abnormal bodily sensa- 
tions." In fact it was only when one passed from somatic to 
personal and environmental delusions that what I have called the 
sensationalistic hypotheses seemed to fail. 

To quote a portion of the conclusions drawn from the work on 
somatic delusions, " the concept of the crystallization of delusions 
around sensorial data of an abnormal sort must be entertained for 
some delusions at least." More in detail, "In one group of 
cases (Cases I, II, III, possibly VIII) the psychic rendering of 
the somatic states is rather critical and temporary, and follows a 
process somewhat comprehensible to the normal mind. (Type: 
"shot by a fellow with a seven-shooter," in a spot found to correspond 
with a patch of dry pleurisy.)" 

" In others (Cases IV, V) the psychic rendering is less natural 
and is more a genuine transformation of the sensorial data into 
ideas quite new. (Type: "bees in the skull" found in the case 
with cranial osteomalacia.)" 

"In others (Cases VI, VII) the problem is raised whether 
severe hypochondria, with ideas concerning dead entrails and 
the like, may not often indicate such severe somatic disease 
as tuberculosis. The psychic rendering here is of a more general 
(apperceptive?) sort." 

A somewhat generalized account of this conception was pre- 
sented in more popular form by my friend Dr. Franz in the 
Popular Science Monthly. 3 

1 Southard, E. E., and Mitchell, H. W., "Melancholia with Delusions of Nega- 
tion: Three Cases with Autopsy," Jour. Nervous and Mental Disease, 1908, Vol. 35. 

Southard, E. E., and Fitzgerald, J. G., "Discussion of Psychic and Somatic 
Factors in a Case of Acute Delirium Dying of Septicemia," Boston Medical 6* 
Surgical Journal, 1910, Vol. 162. 

2 Southard, E. E., "On the Somatic Sources of Somatic Delusions." Jour. 
Abnormal Psychology, December, 1912-Jan., 1913. 

3 Franz, S. I., "Delusions," Popular Science Monthly, January, 1913. 
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A second paper on environmental (or, as I called them, follow- 
ing Wernicke, allopsychic) delusions 1 yielded the in one sense 
negative result that enrivonmental delusions seemed to trace back 
in most instances to temporally or logically prior disorder of 
personality. I raised then the question whether delusions often 
spread inwards (egocentripetally) or habitually outwards (ego- 
centrifugally), a concept later to be illuminated by the concept 
of the voice (active, passive, or reflexive) in which the patients 
habitually or characteristically moved. 

I found that, to quote a later paper on delusions of personality, 2 
"put briefly, the deluded patient is more apt to divine correctly 
the diseases of his body than his devilments by society." Or 
more in detail "these delusions having a social content pointed 
far more often inwards at the personality of the patient than 
outwards at the conditions of the world. And case after case, 
having apparently an almost pure display of environmental 
delusions, turned out to possess most obvious defects of intellect 
or of temperament which would forbid their owners to react 
properly to the most favorable of environments. Hence, we 
believe, it may be generally stated that the clinician is far less 
likely to get valuable points as to the social exteriors of his 
patients from the contents of their social delusions than he proved 
to be able to get when reasoning from somatic delusions to 
somatic interiors." 

A word is perhaps necessary to guard against too sweeping 
conclusions. "In a few cases it seemed that something like a 
close correlation did exist between such allopsychic delusions 
and the conditions which had surrounded the patient — the delu- 
sory fears of insane merchants ran on commercial ruin, and certain 
women dealt in their delusions largely with domestic debacles. 
But, on the whole, we could not say that, as the somatic delusions 
seemed to grow out of and somewhat fairly represent the condi- 
tions of the soma, so the environmental delusions would appear 
to grow out of or fairly represent the environment." 

1 Southard, E. E., and Stearns, H. W., " How Far is the Environment Responsible 
for Delusions?" Jour. Abnormal Psychology, June-July, 1913. 

* Southard, E. E., "Data Concerning Delusions of Personality. With Note on 
the Association of Bright's Disease and Unpleasant Delusions," Journ. Abnormal 
Psychology, Oct.-Nov., 1915. 
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I need quote from only one more paper on the delusion ques- 
tion. The papers above mentioned deal chiefly with cases whose 
brains looked normal to the naked eye, the material having 
been chosen as nearest to normal. In another study I deliber- 
ately took up perhaps the most abnormal material that we 
possess in psychiatry, namely, subjects of general paresis, 1 a 
disease now regarded as a form of brain syphilis. Incidentally 
I found that the somatic delusions, despite the grave brain damage 
of paresis, tended to show somatic sources, precisely as had the 
normal-brain material. When it came to allopsychic (environ- 
mental) and autopsychic (personal) delusions, it appeared that 
these delusions were statistically associated with lesions of the 
frontal lobes, and that cases without frontal emphasis of lesions 
were not at all apt to be delusional or, for that matter, to be 
specially subject to grave disorder of personality. 

Now it might not be at once obvious to those who have not 
followed the progress of brain physiology whither these frontal 
lobe findings would speculatively lead. I shall develop the 
matter merely to the point of justifying the choice of the grammar 
of verbs rather than that of nouns for comparative purposes (I 
bear in mind that I have not yet justified the choice of grammar 
at all for such purposes). 

There has been, ever since the discovery attributed to Charles 
Bell of the different functions of the posterior and anterior spinal 
nerve roots, a growing mass of data concerning the posterior 
situation of the sensory arrival-platforms (a term of F. W. Mott) 
and the anterior situation of the motor departure-platforms. 
The evolutionary complications of the bulb and indeed of the 
whole rhombencephalon and of the isthmus cerebri did not suc- 
ceed in abolishing this general tendency to the posterior situation 
of the sensory arrangements, despite their sidewise pushing in 
certain regions. 

The posterior-lying cerebellum is regarded as a sensory organ 
despite its indirect chief function of modifying muscular activity 

1 Southard, E. E., and Tepper, A. S., "The Possible Correlation between Delu- 
sions and Cortex Lesions in General Paresis," Jour. Abnormal Psychology, Oct.- 
Nov., 1913. 
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in certain ways. Then the physiologists found a variety of 
sensory spheres more posteriorly lying in the cerebrum. Sher- 
rington found that the fissure of Rolando had tissue behind it 
that must be regarded as receptive in nature and tissue forward 
of it that must be regarded as motor. Moreover, different parts 
of the precentrial gyrus serving face, arm, and leg were found to lie 
immediately adjacent to receptive tissues for the self-same struc- 
tures lying back of the Rolandic fissure in the postcentral gyrus. 

Accordingly it appeared that the nerve tissues exhibit a some- 
what general law to the effect that the function of impression is 
likely to employ posterior-lying tissues, whereas, anterior-lying 
tissues are likely to be related with the function of expression, 
and this law is likely to find expression not alone in the simple 
spinal cord but also in the complicated cerebral cortex. 

If it were permissible to draw psychological conclusions from 
this law as applied to the cerebral cortex, it might be plausibly 
mentioned that consciousness, in so far as it is cognitive, whether 
those cognitions are visual, auditory, or kinesthetic, is rather more 
likely to employ posterior-lying tissues than anterior-lying ones 
in the cortex. Campbell 1 indeed gave utterance to the suspicion 
that consciousness is a function of the posterior association 
center of Flechsig. I am personally inclined to this view. 

It is clear then that to find delusions related to frontal lobe 
disorder, i. e., to disorder of forward-lying tissues was at first 
surprising. Delusions or false beliefs have the ring of con- 
sciousness, of cognition, of ideas. The falsity of these ideas is 
somehow taken as residing in the ideas; at least that is the 
tendency of the analyst. Hence, if one were seeking cortical 
correlations for false beliefs taken as ideas essentially and in- 
trinsically false, one would be apt to turn forthwith, not to the 
frontal lobes, but say to the parietal lobes. 

Surprises in the nature of results diametrically opposed to 
expectation are somewhat frequent in neurology as elsewhere. 
I had been astonished to find, in the obscure quasi-functional but 
probably in some sense 'organic' disease dementia praecox, that 

1 Campbell, A. W., Histological Studies on the Localization of Cerebral Function, 
Univ. Press, Cambridge, Eng., 190s, esp. p. 206. 
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the symptom katatonia, a highly motor-looking symptom,tended 
to associate itself with posterior-lying tissues. 1 In the same dis- 
ease, delusions tended to relate themselves with frontal lobe 
lesions. Not only were delusions found to be based as a rule on 
frontal disease and katatonic symptoms on parietal lobe disease, 
but an equally strong correlation was found between auditory 
hallucinations and disease of the temporal lobe. Of course the 
correlation between auditory hallucinations and lesions of the 
temporal lobes might be d, priori expected, but the writer at 
least did not suspect beforehand the possibility of any relation 
between katatonia (a condition in which hypertensive states of 
the muscles occur, sometimes amounting to actual flexibiUtas 
cerea and catalepsy) and disease of the parietal region. In 
point of fact, the strikingly cataleptic cases of my series seemed 
to be often associated with gross lesions of the post-central gyrus, 
thus giving rise to a suspicion that the condition katatonia or 
catalepsy is actually due to a disorder of kinaesthesia, or at all 
events of the tissues which are in some sense the seat of kinses- 
thesia._ This, then, is an example of one of the perennial surprises 
of observation. An apparent disorder of motion seems to resolve 
itself into an actual disorder on the afferent side. 

Equally surprising in an opposite direction was the correlation 
of delusion formation with disease of the frontal lobes. As else- 
where stated in this paper, a rationalistic or sensationalistic 
account of delusions would naturally lead us to think of brain 
disorder in the sensorium. In point of fact, the parts of the 
brain which are best entitled to the name sensorium seem to be 
free of gross lesions and anomaly except in a comparatively small 
hyperphantasia group. To quote from conclusions of a paper on 
Dementia Praecox, "The non-frontal group of delusion-formations 
the writer wishes to group provisionally under the term hyper* 
phantasia, emphasizing the overimagination or perverted imagi- 
nation of these cases, the frequent lack of any appropriate 

1 Southard, E. E., " A Study of the Dementia Praecox Group in the Light of 
Certain Cases Showing Anomalies or Scleroses in Particular Brain-Regions." 
On the Topographical Distribution of Cortex Lesions and Anomalies in Dementia 
Praecox, with some account of their Functional Significance, Am. Jour. Insanity, 
Vol. LXXI, Nos. 2 and 3- 
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conduct-disorder in the patients harboring such delusions, and 
the a priori likelihood that these cases should turn out to have 
posterior-association-center disease rather than disease of the 
anterior association-center. This anatomical correlation is in 
fact the one observed." 

To sum up the argument to this point, delusions of the insane 
have been chosen for comparative study because of their fre- 
quency as symptoms and their centrality in many important 
mental diseases. Furthermore, because of their neglect by 
logic and by psychology. There is, however, a likelihood that 
psychopathological methods will aid both logic and psychology. 
Somatic delusions do, it is true, afford some basis for a sensational- 
istic theory of delusions and indirectly of belief in general. But 
delusions affecting personality are perhaps better regarded as 
will-disorders or disorders of expression. At any rate, the 
writer's views were governed by his anatomical results in general 
paresis and in dementia praecox, which seemed to show that the 
majority of delusions were related to frontal lobe disorder. 
On general grounds the frontal lobes seem to the writer to be 
best regarded as organs for the elaboration of motion (including 
attitude, conduct, and the like). Of course the existence of 
essentially ideational delusions, here called fantastic, must be 
conceded : these beliefs are as it were prima facie delusions and 
do not require individual and specific testing in experience to 
determine their falsity. Such delusions were found in one disease 
(dementia praecox) related with parietal lobe anomalies or other 
lesions. However, the accuracy of the anatomical observations 
and their future confirmation are not essential to the argument. 
Nor is it necessary to consider the parietal lobes as an expanded 
and elaborated sensorium and the frontal lobes as an expanded 
and elaborated motorium in following these contentions. In 
point of fact, the pragmatic element in many or in all delusions is 
perhaps obvious to inspection, and the existence of a fantastic 
group of delusions, not requiring much pragmatic testing, is not 
unlikely on general grounds. 

Assuming, then, for the moment that the value of comparing 
the categories of grammar with those of psychiatry is conceded 
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and that delusions have been chosen for a test of such compari- 
sons, it becomes obvious that the strong motor, expressive, prag- 
matic element in delusions immediately invites comparison with 
the categories of the verbs. 

III. 

I am so ignorant of the theory of grammar that the present 
section of my paper must be very brief. At the outset I must 
perhaps say that the value of comparing categories of two sets 
of scientific data would be much diminished if those data hap- 
pened to have been analyzed by the same group of men or under 
the same dominant logical interest. Had the theory of speech- 
function, language, grammar, and cognate materials been elabor- 
ated by the same technique as the materials of psychiatry, then 
the chances are that the comparisons here intended would be of 
lesser value. Luckily for these purposes, unfortunately perhaps 
for others, it would appear that the psychology which dominates 
philology and comparative grammar is not especially modern, 
and is indeed Herbartian. On the other hand, the development 
of aphasia doctrines and cognate matters in psychiatry has not 
considered to any extent the developments of philology, com- 
parative grammar, or even the anthropology that has grown hand 
and hand with linguistics. 

The ideas of Delbriick 1 about grammar and the ideas of Wundt 
about speech have undergone insulated courses. Steinthal and 
Paul seem to have been Herbartians, and Delbriick seems to have 
followed them. After Wundt's publication of large volumes on 
Sprache, 2 Delbriick brought out a little book of critique, 3 regard- 
ing many of the Wundtian contentions about speech as un- 
warrantable applications of personal and unproved psychology. 
Wundt replied in another small book. 4 There was no sign of 
unanimity. 

1 Brugmann and Delbriick, Vergleichende Grammatik der Indogermanischer 
Sprachen, 1886-1900. 

2 Wundt, W., Volkerpsychologie, Eine Untersuchung der Entwicklungsgeschichte 
von Sprache, Mythus and Sitte, I Bd., Die Sprache, 1900; H. 2, 2 Aufl., 1904. 

8 Delbriick, Grundfragen der Sprachforschung, mit Riicksicht auf W. Wundt's 
Sprachpsychologie Erortert, Strassburg, 1901. 

* Wundt, W., Sprachgeschichte und Sprachpsychologie mit Riicksicht auf B. 
Delbriick's Grundfragen der Sprachforschung, Leipzig, 1901. 
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For our purposes this situation is on the whole advantageous, 
since we can trust the categorization of grammar to have pro- 
ceeded without immediate and constant overhauling in the 
progress of psychology. Humboldt, Jones, Bopp, Grimm, Pott, 
Binfry, Schleicher, Brugmann, Whitney, and Delbruck himself 
are names of men hardly touched by psychology or logic. In 
fact the Junggrammatiker with their suspicion of metaphors in 
the whole range of their science would probably look on an 
incursion of psychology into philology as a genuine raid. They 
would probably recall with heart-sinking older efforts at a 
universal grammar, at a 'metaphysics of language'! There 
might indeed be a suspicion that somehow the psychological 
raiders were going insidiously to introduce still more deadly 
poisons into the already denied wells of grammar than the 
'bow-wow' or 'pooh-pooh' theories. 

The present plan is more modest. Probably the streams of 
logic now current in linguistics and psychology parted as long 
ago as Kant. The categories of neither science have had much 
effect upon the other. Occasional references are made by ex- 
pounders of the one science to the injurious effects of a possible 
resort to the other. Probably a 'nerve-brain' theory of lin- 
guistics would be regarded by philologists as hardly a degree 
removed from dangerous metaphors derived from 'natural' 
sciences, of which examples are cited especially against Schleicher. 
Giles says, 1 e. g.: "Schleicher and his followers in the middle of 
the nineteenth century had taken a keen interest in the develop- 
ment of the natural sciences, and had to some extent assimilated 
their terminology to that employed in those sciences. It was, 
however, soon recognized that the laws of language and those of 
natural science were not really alike or akin." Thus, by appeal 
to higher authority, are guarded the preserves of special theory. 

However, on the other hand, in discussing these considerations 
with psychologists and philosophers, I find signs of an opposite 
tendency. A friendly critic remarked that he had always sup- 
posed that psychiatry and psychology could derive much aid from 
linguistics, in view of the obvious fact that thought and language 

1 Giles, P., "Philology," Encyc. Brit., eleventh ed.. Vol. 21, p. 431. 
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are so largely identical in mechanism. This contention was that 
in studying linguistics one is studying a branch of psychology 
and that in studying psychology one is nowhere or almost no- 
where free from speech analogues. And, in the same direction, 
one is aware how much of the development of brain-localization 
theory in psychiatry is built up on analogies to the conditions 
prevailing in aphasia. The psychiatrist would here recall the 
efforts of the Wernicke school, 1 beginning with sensory aphasia 
and culminating in apraxia. 

As against such contentions I find numerous objections to the 
employment of linguistic theory in the elaboration of logical 
and psychological doctrine. The logicians in especial seem ag- 
grieved at the perverted usage of sentence-structure in syllo- 
gistic theory and are constantly calling attention to the pitfalls- 
of language in respect to logic. Charles Peirce remarks 2 how much 
the logician Sigwart seems to depend on the expression of im- 
mediate feeling as logical, and how Sigwart considers language 
and especially the German language as the best vehicle of logic. 
It will be recalled how much attention is paid to 'substantive' 
and 'adjective' ideas in some of James's chapters. The reaction 
of most readers to the idea of 'but' or of 'if runs, I suppose, 
to the effect that something figurative probably lies at the bottom 
of the linguistic analogy. 3 

We are often warned both by grammarians 4 and by psycho- 
logists not to trust overmuch to the situation depicted in Indo- 
European comparative grammar, e. g., in the work of Berthold, 
Brugmann, and Delbruck. Thus the principles of the isolating 
Chinese, the agglutinating Turkish, the polysynthetic North 
American Indian languages are said to be impossible of estab- 
lishment by means of terms borrowed from the Indo-European 
grammar. 

'Wernicke, C, Grundriss der Psychiatrie in klinischen Vorlesungen, Thieme, 
Leipz., 1900, 2. Auflage, 1906, " Psycho-Physiologische Einleitung," S. 1-78. 

2 Peirce, C. S., "Modality," Baldwin's Diet. Philos. and Psychol. Macmillan, 
N. Y., 1902, Vol. 2, p. 92. 

8 James, W., The Principles of Psychology, Chap. IX, " The Stream of Thought," 
esp. pp. 243-8. 

* Wheeler, B. I., "Language," Baldwin's Vict. Philos. and Psychol. Macmillan r 
N. Y., 1902, Vol. 1, p. 618, esp. 621. 
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Upon a superficial inspection of grammar we chose to believe 
that something of value to the theory of delusions, at all events 
to their nomenclature, could be obtained by a study of the 
theory of verbs in grammar. If the polysynthetic languages 
have no verbs, it is nevertheless undeniable that action is ex- 
pressed by North American Indians. If incorporated languages 
often insert the object in the verb, yet at any rate the Basques 
are able to express action. If the Semitic verb has no tenses 
and merely expresses relations, yet at any rate there is a concept 
tense, which concept could be expressed by Semitic speakers. 
These examples suffice to hint at the great extent of the field of 
comparison. 

I choose to study the grammar of verbs for the purpose of 
getting light on delusions or beliefs involving action. Much 
will be to the purpose, much not. In any event the grammatical 
nomenclature will not have been built up by psychologists or 
psychiatrists. We shall not identify grammar and psychology: 
we shall merely hunt for identities and analogies. 

There is some indication that in Indo-European grammar there 
are four fundamental moods, imperative, indicative, subjunctive, 
optative. A discussion like that in Goodwin's Greek Moods 
and Tenses 1 exhibits some of the ingenious and appealing problems 
of these moods. Probably the germ of my desire to approach the 
present considerations was got from casual reading of the dis- 
cussion by Goodwin of Delbruck's contentions concerning the 
subjunctive as a mood of will and the optative as a mood of 
wish. 

The simplest verb forms seem to be the imperatives, bare 
stems as a rule. How readily these could be derived from cries, 
simple vowel calling, or at any rate simple articulations, early 
in man's development, can be readily imagined. The early 
world of the savage and the babe gets on to a considerable range 
of power with imperatives and the kindred vocatives. 

Indicatives may then develop or, if not temporally prior to 

1 Goodwin, W. W., Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb. Revised 
and enlarged. Ginn, Boston, 1890. Especially Appendix, "The Relation of the 
Optative to the Subjunctive and other Moods," p. 371-389, with specific references 
to Delbruck. 
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the subjunctives and optatives in verb-form development (and 
I suppose there are not enough comparative data from different 
linguistic groups to permit a general answer to such questions), 
then in any event logically prior. The world of language is full 
of statements, true or false, affirmative or interrogatory. 

Figuratively presented, the linguistic verb stratum of impera- 
tives is spread over with a layer of indicatives, which the in- 
creasing tranquility of life permits and produces. Imperatives 
and vocatives are less necessary, less polite, less useful, since 
past and future facts can now be held and turned over in the 
mind. 

Gradually there may develop at the two poles of the language 
structure the moods of will and wish, to use Delbriick's terms. 
The development might of course be that, as a result of the 
operation of the fancy, the layer of the indicatives should be 
overlaid by a stratum of optatives, to which a number of false 
indicative statements might have made a convenient transition. 
Then further the layer of wishes might be topped with the layer 
of subjunctives, i. e., of hypotheses, conditions, probabilities, and 
the like. 

As we see men and women, however, I am inclined, for the 
present at least, to hold to the notion that the subjunctive and 
optative developments (of course always as mental reactions, not 
as verb-forms necessarily) take place rather independently. To 
be sure, the absolute deliverances of the Utinamf Would that! 
optative type do surely resemble imperatives rather than indi- 
catives. And the more complicated machinery of a sentence 
containing a subjunctive immediately suggests the regularity 
and finish of the indicative. Both the subjunctive and the 
optative, however, have a derivative appearance and suggest the 
necessity of indicatives as at any rate logically prior to their 
formation. Hence, as above stated, I prefer to see the optatives 
and subjunctives rising as it were as separate eminences from 
the plateau of indicatives, and this despite the fact that special 
pipes may lead from the underlying imperatives to the moods 
of wish. 

Perhaps I should here insist that the point of such a metaphor- 
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ical account of a certain aspect of verb-forms is not at all to 
offend any modern representatives of the Junggrammatiker. 
Above all, such an account has nothing historical or glottogonic 
about it. The point, if well taken, is logical not historical. 

The student of human character and especially the alienist is 
at once aware that this fourfold division of moods (imperative, 
indicative, subjunctive, optative) fairly well corresponds with 
human character groups. Especially is this true of the sub- 
junctive-optative contrast. 

Who cannot see the scientific man as a man of hypotheses and 
probabilities, viz. of subjunctives, and the artistic man as a man 
of wishes and fancies, viz., of optatives. 'If me no ifs,' im- 
patiently cries the poet to the man of science. 'The wish is 
father to the thought,' sadly or crabbedly the scientific man 
replies. 

Such reflections as these, rather than genetic linguistic con- 
siderations, suggested the comparisons of the present paper. 

More or less instructive comparisons between these funda- 
mental moods and the classical temperaments might be made: 
thus, choleric, imperative; phlegmatic, indicative; melancholic, 
subjunctive; sanguine, optative. Probably the choleric and 
sanguine temperaments suit the imperative and optative 
moods more perfectly than do the others. There remains, how- 
ever, something apposite in them all. It would not be difficult 
to show similar analogies between these four moods and the 
character types of Malapert, for example. 

To sum up, at this point, after stating in Section I the raison 
d'itre of these comparisons, the general reasons for choosing 
delusions as the comparand were stated in Section II, at the end 
of which section it was stated that the grammatical comparator 
must be from the region of the verbs. Section II had called 
attention to the pragmatic element in the majority of delusions, 
throwing this element into contrast with the ideational one. 
Some special reasons from brain physiology and from the writer's 
anatomical studies were adduced in explanation of the pragmatic 
element in delusions. These physiological and anatomical no- 
tions were not essential to the logical argument. But the fact 
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that somatic delusions seemed to crystallize about sensorial 
data (and were consequently rather more of the nature of illu- 
sions) and the fact that there seems also to be a second group 
of fantastic delusions (also more of a sensory nature and as it 
were illusions of memory and overplay of imagination) are two 
facts that tend, by the relative infrequency of their appearance, 
to emphasize the fundamental importance of the pragmatic 
element in most delusions. Most delusions are not prima facie 
false beliefs, but require the test of time and experience to prove 
their nature. This is but another way of stating their pragmatic, 
or at any rate their motor and expressive, character. 

In Section III, a brief sketch has been offered of the situation 
in grammatical science, which seems to have developed along a 
path separate from that of the mental sciences, such as logic, 
psychology, psychiatry. The categories, nomenclature, and 
classification of grammar have therefore a certain independence 
from those of the mental sciences. Delbriick and Wundt do not 
gibe exactly. The section is finished by a brief statement as to 
the four moods (imperative, indictive, subjunctive, optative), 
which Indo-European grammar has shown to be fundamental. 
A figure of speech recalling the strata of geology is offered wherein 
the earliest practical situation in the development language is 
depicted as a layer of imperatives, next a layer of indicatives, 
and thereupon the subjunctives and optatives. Possibly these 
latter have a certain independence of development and spring 
from different parts of the plateau. The optative or mood of 
wish may possibly derive more particularly from the imperatives- 
The next section will take up in order the most striking features 
in the categorization of the verbs which seem to be applicable to 

delusions. 

IV. 

Dismissing discussion as to choice of delusions as an object 
of comparison, and assuming that the pragmatic element in 
delusions is strong enough to suggest comparison with the most 
active and motor categories of grammar, I had proceeded in 
Section III to point out the independent development of the 
mental sciences on the one hand and grammatical science on the 
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other and to indicate in the briefest manner the characterological 
interest of the grammatical moods. 

In the present section, I propose to rehearse some categories 
of the grammar of verbs that seem to me of theoretical and even 
of some practical value in the analysis of delusions. It is un- 
necessary to insist that the impetus to such comparisons is logical 
rather than psychological. It is not that thought and speech, 
pragmatic beliefs and grammatical moods, delusions and modal 
over-use or perversion, have developed pari passu. They may 
have developed pari passu, and speech may be as central in 
thought as aphasia is in the Wernickean psychiatry; but, if so, 
the point and origin of these comparisons did not lie in that 
identity. 

Are there not logical categories ready to hand which are su- 
perior to any that may have developed in grammar? Notable is 
the fact that many logicians strongly condemn the grammatical 
infection of logical processes and the allied situation presented 
by the necessity of describing many logical processes in words. 
But, aside from the verbalism of much logic, let us consider a 
moment the logical modalities in comparison with the grammatical 
moods (or, perhaps better, modes). 

There is a certain relation between the modalities of logic 1 
and the so-called modes or moods of grammar. The distinctions 
of possible, impossible, contingent, and necessary axe of obvious 
value in describing a variety of situations. In describing the 
actual facts that correspond to beliefs and delusions, these 
modalities are most exact. Or, if the 'actual facts' are not to 
be obtained, these modalities are of the greatest service in de- 
noting what A thinks about B's statements, e. g., what the alien- 
ist thinks is the truth about his patient's delusions. These 
modalities are of value in objective description. It is even 
possible to point out the vicinity of the concept contingent to 
the concept subjunctive, of the concept possible to the concept 
optative. It could almost be said that the necessary is not far 
from imperative. This would leave us with the impossible to 

1 Peirce, C. S., "Modality," Baldwin's Diet. Philos. and Psychol. Macmillan, 
N. Y., 1902, Vol. 2, p. 92. 
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correspond with the indicative, and perhaps, with the idea of 
Charles Peirce concerning the range of ignorance as corresponding 
with that of knowledge, some argument could be made even for 
the vicinity of the concept impossible to that of the indicative. 
In any case the impossible is well known not to be the opposite 
of the possible. 

It must be clear from the comparisons here sketched that the 
classical modalities, possible, impossible, contingent, necessary, 
are of little immediate classificatory service for delusions or 
even for beliefs. Neither is there enough known offhand about 
any situation to make sure of affixing the proper modal descrip- 
tion to the said situation, nor can the contentions of the believer 
or the paranoiac be subjected to experimental tests for the same 
purpose. 

Accordingly, though the modalities of logic may be far more 
accurate and more representative of species of truth than the 
grammatical moods, yet the grammatical moods will perhaps 
prove more useful in immediate' descriptions of belief-situations 
from the point of view of the believer, e. g., of the deluded patient. 

What we have long wanted in psychiatry is some way of getting 
at the psychic interiors of our patients. It is a safe injunction 
to hold fast from the first to the patient's point of view. The 
familiar Freudian distinction of manifest and latent 1 contents 
looks in this direction. But, omitting altogether at first any 
alienists' constructions as to latent contents, the examiner who 
adheres overtly to what is manifest in his patient's story is too 
apt, according to my experience, to fail to distinguish between 
what is true to the patient and what is true to the alienist. Let 
us distinguish what is latent in the patient from what is manifest 
in the patient. But let us distinguish between what is manifest 
to us in the patient from what is (to the best of our belief) 
manifest to the patient. Identical precautions are surely ob- 
servable not only for patients but in the evaluation of all sorts 
of direct evidence. 

One of the most valuable of the grammatical categories under 
which to consider a delusional situation or any belief-situation 

1 Freud, S., Die Traumdeutung, Deuticke, Wien, 1900. 
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in which the believer attributes a change in the universe is the 
category of the voice. Again it is important to distinguish the 
actual situation as the examiner views it from the situation as the 
patient or witness views it. We stick to the latter. Does the 
patient view himself as in the active voice, or in the passive 
voice, or perhaps in the middle (reflexive) voice? The question 
cannot often safely be asked in so simple a form. But it is as a 
rule singularly easy in a few questions to elicit from a deluded 
patient what he believes as to his own passivity or activity in the 
situation as he conceives it to be altered. 

Perfectly simple is the felt passivity in certain victims of 
hallucination. The patients are here as passive as any recipients 
of sensation, and the whole reaction may be one of fixation or 
fascination prima facie passive. On the other hand, in cases of 
so-called Gedankenlautwerden, 1 the insistence of the hallucinatory 
or quasi-hallucinatory voices may be as intense but is not neces- 
sarily one of felt passivity. The patient may be best described 
as in the middle voice: his conscience is at work, the still small 
voice is no longer small or still, he himself is somehow the source 
of his difficulty. Further reasoning may discover additional 
non-personal reasons or ancient active sins that are conceived 
by the patient to be actually responsible for the trouble. But 
this further reasoning is not necessarily faulty or in any sense 
delusional and may even be as objective as the alienist's own 
analysis. Indeed the patient may reason from manifest to 
latent as skilfully as the alienist or may even mislead the alienist 
by means of constructive or over-evaluated happenings of the 
past, which may then be taken falsely as actual objective hap- 
penings. And such constructions or distorted facts may prove 
new points d'appui for false beliefs. But the fact that this merry 
logical dance may be led both by patient and by examiner is not 
here in question. The point I am endeavoring to make is that 
the voice in which the patient's situation (to our best belief as to 
the patient's own point of view) can best be expressed is an 
important category of classification. Several alienists to whom 
I have submitted the point are in entire agreement with me and 

1 Cramer, Die Halluzinationen im Muskelsinn bet Geisleskranken, Freiburg, 1889. 
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regard the felt or conceived activity, passivity, or reflexivity of 
the patient as a surprisingly comprehensive characterization for 
the total situations presented by many deluded patients. That 
is to say, though it might be thought a priori that a given patient 
would rapidly shift in his deluded state from active to passive to 
reflexive (and permutably), yet the facts are commonly against 
these rapid shif tings of the felt 'voice.' Of course the phases 
do not always take so long in the evolution as in Magnan's 
dSUre a evolution systematise^, 1 now presented by Kraepelin in 
slightly modified form as paraphrenia systematica? I shall not 
here enter special psychiatric questions; but limit myself to 
saying that in practice a given delusional phase in a patient is 
commonly well enough characterizable in a word as active (e. g., 
certain states of delusional grandeur), as passive (e. g., certain 
states of delusional persecution), or as reflexive (e. g., certain 
states of self-accusation). The terms are good brief accounts of 
what I more cumbrously designated formerly 3 in such terms 
as 'ego-centrifugal,' 'egocentripetal,' 'spreading outwards,' 
'spreading inwards,' and the like. Only the term reflexive is 
not so familiar and may need replacement with hyphenates of 
the term 'self,' or even with 'solipsistic,' 'egoistic,' though 
these latter terms are often too active in their denotation. 

The fact that a situation may be described with correct 
grammar either in the active or in the passive voice need not 
trouble our analysis. So also can delusions. The point is not 
to identify grammatical voice with a type of delusional situation, 
but to borrow from grammatical categories a classification suit- 
able for delusional situations. 

Nor need a fact such as that in certain Indo-European develop- 
ments the passive verb-form grew out of the reflexive verb-form 
be taken as of more than suggestive value. That fact might or 
might not be of telling value in such an analysis as ours. 

1 Magnan, " Lecons clinlques sur les maladies mentales faites & l'asile Sainte- 
Anne," Gazette mid. de Paris, 1877, and Progres medical, 1887-1891. Also Magnan 
et Serieux, Le dilire chronique a evolution systematique (Masson, Paris, no date). 

s Kraepelin, Psychiatrie, ein Lehrbuch fur Studierende und Aerzte, 8 Aufl., Bd. Ill, 
IOI3- 

8 Southard, E. E., "Data Concerning Delusions of Personality. With Note on 
the Association of Blight's Disease and Unpleasant Delusions," Jour. Abnormal 
Psychology, Oct.-Nov., 1915- 
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Central in our considerations of the believer's active, reflexive, 
or passive voice is clearly the personality of the believer. We are 
thus naturally led to the possible comparative or suggestive 
values of the grammatical person. The grammatical concept 
and the common sense concept of person are to some extent 
obviously identical. The vast majority, if not the entire group, 
of psychopathic delusions may be said to revolve about the first 
person. The concept of the first person (singular) together with 
that of the voice synthesize to a concept which makes a fairly 
complete characterization of at least the majority of delusions. 
Delusions of grandeur as a rule readily reduce to the active voice 
and the first person singular: the predicate situations are often 
numerous and mutable. Delusions of persecution reduce as 
readily to the first person in the passive voice. Reflexive is the 
situation of the first person in delusions of self-accusation. Much 
of psychiatric interest doubtless awaits a grouping of other sorts 
of delusions even with so slight a logical armamentorium as this. 

The second person is often involved in delusions. If we adhere 
to a projection of the delusional universe always from the 
patient's point of view, it must be clear how important is a dis- 
tinction of second and third person. Taken from the psychia- 
trist's point of view, the dramatis persona may well all seem to 
be in the third person, except perhaps the patient with whom 
the psychiatrist may feel like starting a small new drama of their 
dual own. But, if we adhere as ever to a construction from the 
patient's point of view, the difference between the you of the 
patient's plight and the he or the she may be decisive. Thus 
in minds working more or less on normal lines, it is hard to con- 
ceive homicidal ideas directed at a him or a her. The threats 
must far more often lodge with a you. On behalf of some you, 
the patient might conceivably try to do to death a somewhat 
otherwise uninteresting him or her. But the majority of delu- 
sional situations are doubtless far more apt to be egocentric. 

It may prove of special interest whether hallucinations of 
hearing come from a conceived you (as in a conversation or a 
monologue) or from a conceived him or her. There must be 
far greater intensity and dramatic quality about the statements 
of some you than from a third person. 
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It is entirely feasible to construct the situation of these other 
persons from the standpoint of grammatical voice. This has 
recently arisen in some cases that have come to my attention of 
folie d deux, in which the so-called 'active' and 'passive' 
persons may need separate analysis. And, in situations far less 
psychopathic, the psychiatrist has often to execute an about- 
face of this sort to get at the reactions of the grieved or angry 
husband or wife. 

I have had to mention gender in the previous paragraphs. 
Krafft-Ebing and Freud have sufficiently called the world's 
attention to the sexual situations that occur in or make for psy- 
chopathies of various sorts. The routine collector of delusional 
elements must however bear in mind the necessity of establishing 
the sex of all the dramatis persona, whether for the purpose of 
establishing or destroying some of the more recondite Freudian 
hypotheses or for the more modest purpose of banal social ad- 
justments. 

The value of the number of persons is not quite so obvious. 
How many persons are involved in the universe of belief or of 
delusion ? Of course the scene may be peopled with any number of 
persons all acting normally even from the patient's point of view. 
But how many are acting abnormally either as sources of effect 
upon the patient, or as the objects of his action or perhaps as the 
instruments of his action? Are there perhaps some who may be 
fused and are working as a collective unit (the family, union- 
members, etc.) from the patient's point of view? Perhaps here is 
the weakest point in the routine analysis of delusional situations. 
The number of persons may be one, two, three, several, many, 
almost everybody, everybody, indeterminate, etc.; but all that 
can be collected concerning the number (and obviously the sex) 
of the persons involved, so far as the patient conceives them to 
be acting or suffering abnormally, will be found of the greatest 
value in analysis. Increase or reduction in the catalogue of 
intra-delusional persons may prove of value in prognosis. I 
should not need to insist on a special record of persons remaining 
extra-delusional, i. e., excluded from the universe of the patient's 
altered world, when by all signs such persons would naturally 
be involved. 
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Most delusions of the lucid group which we can hope to analyze 
represent situations at least dyadic from the standpoint of the 
objective examiner. They are often triadic, e. g., delusions of 
jealousy. But it must not be forgotten that a dyadic situation 
may conceivably be monadic from the point of view of the patient, 
as when he conceives that the altered attitude of a relative is not 
really injurious. But obviously enough there remains the 
suspicion that the situation, even from the patient's point of 
view, is effectively dyadic. Again delusions of jealousy may 
masquerade as dyadic. 

Whether there is any important group of essentially tetradic 
delusional situations is worth inquiry. Among fictional situa- 
tions as depicted by novelists, the tetradic situation with double 
shifting of courtiers is not unusual, though it may well be a more 
symmetrical situation than the world itself is apt to show. So 
far, I, have not found many good instances of essentially tetradic 
delusional situations, i. e., when the elements are persons. In 
numerous instances where four persons are involved, the fourth 
turns out merely ancillary to the third and to disappear, as it 
were, by the identity of indiscernibles. But this needs much 
concrete case analysis. 

The important tense-distinctions of verb-forms recall the 
importance of the time element in delusions. Some of Del- 
bruck's designations for general time relations of action are 
suggestive, e. g., iterative, frequentative. Terminative actions, 
those conceived to have a beginning, an ending, or both, suggest 
obvious distinctions as to conceived delusional situations. Of 
course the stock case-history should and often does contain a 
sufficient account of these matters, as the term history insists. 
Still, I fear that we do not always keep separate in mind the 
objective anamnesis (to use a frequent medical term) and the 
anamnesis or catamnesis as the patient describes it and believes 
it to have occurred. Thus the one noxious event in the whole 
history may have occurred as it were aoristically at a special 
moment or brief period, and the rest of the history may seem 
to the patient an entirely natural train of consequences. In the 
direct or indirect psychotherapy, so apt to be employed in all 
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sorts of not-yet-defined delusions, quite a different technique 
might need to be employed for the delusional universe with an 
aoristic event long past than for a universe with iterative factors 
or with 'present perfect' characters, etc. 

I arrive once more at the perhaps central topic of the moods. 
At the conclusion of the last section I spoke of the major distinc- 
tions as to moods, so far as the most thoroughly studied Indo- 
European grammar is concerned. I shall not in this paper deal 
intimately with the topic, as I conceive that much more case 
analysis should be available than I have as yet looked over. 

But I wish to call attention to the vast wealth of special desig- 
nations of moods which are found in the gradually increasing 
group of languages now being brought under scientific study. 
Most of these moods appear to me to fall rather readily into one 
or other of the subjunctive and optative groups. Thus the 
conditional certainly belongs with the subjunctives, and might 
perhaps be thought to offer a better general designation for the 
group. So too the potential. But desiderative, precative, jussive, 
probably belong with the optatives. As to the verb-forms and 
their special origin arid appearance, the logician can have little 
to say. The point is, rather, that, if a verb-form exists to which 
a special name has been given, then at least some special shade of 
meaning has been thought to exist by the grammatical analyst. 
This shade of meaning probably expresses some rather concrete 
belief of intra vitam origin, not cooked up for a special purpose 
or at least for any psychiatric purpose. 

I have more or less in hand a collection of these mood names 
from different grammars, of which a set probably large enough 
for these purposes is in existence at the Boston Public Library. 
The publication of the British and Foreign Bible Society 1 gives 
a convenient large list of languages, those in fact into which the 
Bible has been translated. 

I hope to show, but will shortly dismiss here, the possibility 
that the transformation of 'subjunctive' beliefs into 'in- 

1 Darlow and Moule, Historical Catalogue of the Printed Editions of Holy Scripture 
in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society, Bible House, London, 1903, 
esp. Part IV, Indexes. 
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dicative' ones means paranoia of a pragmatic sort, whereas an 
identical transformation of 'optative' beliefs leads to delusions 
of the fantastic sort. 'Transformation' may be better rendered 
figuratively by such terms as degeneration, collapse, crystalliza- 
tion, condensation, degradation, etc. 



The object of this paper has been to illustrate the method of 
Royce's logical seminary at Harvard. No attempt has been 
made to describe the method, which is comparative, rather than 
observational or statistical. 1 When the logician superposes the 
categories of Science A upon the material of Science B, or com- 
pares the categories of both, he is not at all sure of important 
results. If he obtains too extensive or too numerous identities 
by means of his comparisons, he may be compelled to decide that 
identity of categories means actual unity of materials. Thus, in 
the present instance, the reader may be the more ready to 
swallow the identity of certain categories in grammar and psycho- 
pathology, simply because he fundamentally believes in a larger 
degree of identity of speech and thought. In the event of such 
a nominalistic view as that, the only merit of the present essay 
would consist in spreading a sound method over new materials 
of the same sort; the method would not then be comparative in a 
very rich sense of the term. But, even if speech and thought 
are as closely allied as, e. g., Max Muller thought them to be, 2 
the fact still remains that the categories of linguistics and of 
psychology have not been wrought into their present form by the 
same group of men or under the same group of interests. If there 
is a partial identity of scientific materials, there is no evidence of 
identity of categories. The comparative method will then obtain 
a certain scope, even if that scope is limited to trying-out of special 
methods devised by linguists inexpert in technical psychology. 

I hesitate to set forth the point; but I am left with a queer 
impression that linguistics falls short of representing logic in 

1 Royce, J., "The Principles of Logic," Ency. Philos., Sci. I, Vol. i, Logic. 
Macmillan, London, 1913. 

s Muller, F. Max. The Science of Thought, Scribner, New York, 1887. 
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somewhat the same way that psychopathology falls short of repre- 
senting psychology. I do not so much refer to the prevalence 
of concepts like - 'phonetic decay,' 'empty words,' 'anomalism,' 
etc., in linguistics, although these concepts certainly suggest 
human frailty quite outside the frame of classical logic. I do not 
wish to construct a false epigram to the effect that linguistics is a 
kind of pathology of logic, attractive as this epigram might be. 
My point is that human facts are got at more readily in linguistics 
and in psychopathology than in logic and in so-called normal 
psychology. 

For example, if I try to determine the logical modality of 
something and to affix the proper epithet (necessary, impossible, 
contingent, possible), I sink into a morass of factual doubts. 
But, equipped with the fundamental grammatical moods (im- 
perative, indicative, subjunctive, optative), I can dismiss my 
doubts by describing them under one of these mood aspects, 
regardless of objective reality, truth to me, truth to Mrs. Grundy, 
or any situation except that depicted by the statement in ques- 
tion. The grammatical moods deal with evidence unweighed; 
the logical modalities require more weighing of evidence than is 
as a rule humanly possible. Psychopathology also deals with 
evidence unweighed. Particularly is this true of that portion 
of psychopathology which deals with false beliefs. Granted that 
some beliefs are prima facie fantastic and to us incredible. By 
the patient these fantastic and incredible beliefs are believed, 
but the nature and history of these fantastic beliefs may well be 
investigated to learn whether we are not dealing with a so-called 
wish-fulfilment (a Freudian technical term) or with a kind of 
degradation of what the linguist might term an optative attitude. 
But the majority of false beliefs are not prima facie fantastic and 
incredible. They on the contrary require the test of experience. 
They represent pragmatic situations. Granting the truth of 
certain hypotheses, we say, these beliefs might be accepted also 
as truth. Our thesis is that these pragmatic delusions do not 
represent a conceived wish-fulfilment, if by wish is meant a 
fancied situation. On the other hand, these pragmatic delusions 
appear to hang rather upon the degradation of a subjunctive 
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attitude, that is, upon taking as true a certain hypothesis. But 
neither fantastic nor pragmatic delusions can readily be classed 
under the logical modalities, e. g., as possible or contingent, 
however possible and contingent they actually seem to the 
patient. In any event they are or will shortly turn out to be 
impossible, logically speaking, and, if the patient were to ascribe 
any logical modality thereto, he would be likely to deal in neces- 
sities on the one hand and impossibilities on the other. Gram- 
matically speaking, the degraded optative belief may even set 
into an imperative, and beliefs degraded from both the optative 
and the subjunctive appeal to the patient as indicative, if not 
yet imperative. 

From our superficial study of the categories of grammar as 
they revolve about the verbs, we have come upon two consider- 
ations of value that are not entirely obvious, the psychopathic 
analogue of the grammatical 'voice,' and the question of two 
main types of delusion degraded respectively from 'subjunctive' 
and 'optative' attitudes. 

I believe that the 'voice' distinction will forthwith appeal to 
all psychiatrists as valid within its range. The distinction seeks 
to express the relation between the world and the individual from 
the individual's point of view under two forms, (a) that in which 
the self is active and (b) that in which the self is passive in rela- 
tion to the environment; but in the third place (c) the relation of 
the individual to himself is suggested, viz., under the 'middle' 
or reflexive relation. Whether the reflexive relations of the self 
break up further into a group where the 'I' dominates the 
'me' and another where the 'me' overpowers the 'I' (that 
is, whether the ego is sometimes active in respect to itself and 
sometimes passive), is a question partly of fact, but more of the 
nature of the self and of the whole difficult topic of self-activity. 

Whether the distinction between pragmatic delusions (as 
it were, precipitated subjunctives) and fantastic delusions (as 
it were, precipitated optatives) is valid, must remain undeter- 
mined. The distinction has at least the value of suggesting a 
similar distinction in human character in general; both distinc- 
tions may be derived from identical psychological facts. 
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If in the practical handling of a patient, or indeed of anyone 
else in a situation hard to interpret, the observer can make 
out the 'voice' of the subject's situation from the subject's 
point of view, and can secondly determine whether the difficulty 
rests upon trouble with hypotheses or trouble with wishes, much 
is gained surely. 

We saw also from our incidental study of person, number, and 
gender how important might become the question of monadic, 
dyadic, triadic, or polyadic situations involving false beliefs. 
The collection of groups of such situations for analysis is certainly 
indicated, naturally with invariable reference to the 'voice,* 
active or passive, of the patient or central figure. Fiction and 
drama could throw some light on these matters. 

In the gathering of data for analysis, it is clear also that the 
time-relations must also be studied from the patient's point of 
view, to the end of determining whether the particular subjunc- 
tive precipitate has relation to some central point in the past, 
whether the particular optative precipitate has relation to a 
present or present perfect situation, or whether other 'tenses' 

come in question. 

E. E. Southard. 

Boston State Hospital. 



